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hold on to Flushing and keep the French out of that port at
all costs.

The situation filled Catherine de' Medici with alarm. France
seemed to be heading straight for disaster; war with Spain, and
at best, unfriendly neutrality from England. And the blunder
was due to her son, Charles IX, escaping from her tutelage and
succumbing to the influence of the great Huguenot leader,
Coligny. Her jealousy led to the terrible tragedy of the follow-
ing August. In that month almost all the Huguenot nobility
were assembled in Paris, along with the rest of the French
nobility, to witness the marriage of their leader, the young King
Henry of Navarre, to Catherine's daughter. It was an exceed-
ingly dangerous gathering in the state of religious and political
passions, and yet Catherine, in her maternal lust for power, fool-
ishly chose the occasion to arrange with the Guise party for
Coligny's assassination. Panic and desperation seized her when,
instead of being killed, he was only wounded. Here was the
whole body of the Huguenot nobility, now crying out for re-
venge, presenting as it were a single head that could be struck
offat a blow. It was too obvious an opportunity not to have been
foreseen. The idea was in the air, and Catherine grasped at it as
an escape from her terrible position.

Coligny was wounded on 22 August. By the night of the 23rd,
the Eve of St Bartholomew, Catherine had made plans with
Guise and others and won over the King. With dawn the killing
began. The tocsin was rung and the mob joined in the massacre.
Every Huguenot on whom they could lay their hands, noble
or simple, man, woman, or child, was murdered and many a
grudge satisfied as well. The streets ran with blood and the river
was full of corpses, naked and horribly disfigured. One man, a
butcher by trade, boasted that he killed four hundred that day.
By midday two thousand had been slain and the killing went on
for two more days. As the news sped through the country, the
Catholics rose in many towns and followed the example of Paris.
At Lyons some seven or eight hundred were killed, at Orleans
five hundred. In all, three or four thousand probably perished
in Paris and as many elsewhere.